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This issue contains the seccnd cf a tKO-part feature 
about European community school centers. The principal difference • 
between the European and the American community school movements is 
that in almost all European nations the federal go/erEient supports 
them and takes an active part in theii developaenrt^he article 
focuses on the forms of facilities and their adiinistrati^e 
organization in Sweden and France. In Sweden most new developments 
are diesigned around small town centers. An example is given of a town 
center that contains a high school, medical center, sports hall, , 
library, restaurant, and a complex of shops and stores with adjacent 
residential sections. The library, gymasinm, assembly hall, and 
medical center were designed to serve school and community 
simultaneously. In another Swedish town, community and schccl 
facilities are integrated into housing developments. The schools can 
be. converted into housing when the need for primary schccls begins to 
decline. The Kulturhuset is an expanded library, art gallery, apd 
municipal services, center built in the Biddle cf Stockholm. In France 
new town proiects have community facilities grouped arcund cr close 
to a shopping center. The buildings and their prograis axe designed . 
WOT intergenerational use according tc the activity rather than 
according to the age or social characteristics cf the users. 
(Author/MLF) ■ , , , 
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This issue contains the sec(pndt)f a two-part feature writ- 
ten by Larry Molloy, an efl vice president, about Euro- 
pean community school cepters. Molloy visited several 
European countries when He represented the United 
States at conferences in Stockholm and Athens on com- 
munity schools that were convened by the Or^rsffization 
tor Economic Cooperation and Development and the 
Union of International Architects. ^ 

Currently, efl is engaged in a research and informa- 
tion program on community school centers that is sup- 
ported by the Charles S. Mott Foundation. These two 
special issues of efl Reports... are part of that program. 
We will publish in October the first of six booklets on 
U.S. community school centers. The series will covjer 
planning, management, financing, facilities, and conver- 
sions. Copies will be available free from efl, 850 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10Q22. 

During the late 1960s, the Swedish federal government 
convened a series of State Commissions of Encfufry to 
study national policies on housing, education, recrea- 
tion, and cultural activities. One result of these studies 
was the adoption of the ''total view;" planning policy in 
which all public buildings must be designed to serve dif- 
ferent constituencies of local citizens at different times 
of the day. Consequently, every public building is viewed 
as a community center and houses programs to meet the 
needs of its neighborhood. 

Since Sweden's population is growing through im- 
migration, most innovations in community planning oc- 
cur in new facilities related to new towns or planned ur-. 
ban developments. Most new developments are de- 
signed aroCJnd snrjall town-centers, so it is not unusual to 
find community schools, medical centers, recreation - 
facilities, and expanded resource libraries built into , 
shopping centers. Very often they are contiguous 
buildings integrated into a shopping mall. Unlike the 
British community school complexes, the Swedish com- 
munity schools, particularly the primary schools, tend to 
be small and directly related to adjacent housing 
o- 
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facilities. All new schools contain faditities that serve 
local residents of bM ages at different times of the day. 

The Backby district new town, northwest of 
Stockholm, is a good example of typical Swedish in- 
tegrated facilities planning in new developments. Th6 
district consists of detached and terraced houses as weM 
as two-and three-story apartnrient buildings loosely di- 
vided into four quadrants surrounding a town center 
shopping mall. Each quadrant is served by a combined 
primary and middle school that also houses a small 
nursery and day care center. The town center contains 




the Backby high school, medical center, spofis hall, 
library, and restaurant on the east, and a complex of 
shops and stores on the west. All public sendees occur 



within a pedestrian "green passage" of rr 
and playing fields that divides the two a 
tial sections. 

Whether library, restaurant, or hip'^ 
spaces tend to flow indistinguishabl 
another via public corridors in which - 
with students on their way to 
nasium, assembly hall, and 
signed to serve school and c 
therefore they contain more fa^ 
separate public buildings. As a resu 
ing their daytime use of communib 
satisfaction is reportedly high. 

When asked how the Backby :u 
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?\ nart Orehag, district superintendent, replied that, '*The 
facilities meet the national goa! to reduce th© capital and 
operating costs of public facilities. We ^fso prove that, 
when giy^f! the opportunity, different generations can en- 
joy integrated public services at the same tirne. We hear 
few complaints, exF>erience no vandalism, and run on a 
lower budget than conventional s^chool districts/' Write 
to Lennart Orehag, Skotdirector, Bostadadress, Orrrx- ^ 
bergssvangen 15724, 62 Vasteras, Sweden, 

Although Svygden's population is growing and student 
enrollment s#eiring, school planners must still deal with 
variations in demography. Upplands-Vasby, for example, 
is a rapidly growing municipality 25 kilometers north of 
Stockholm. Because of the new international airport and 
a connecting expressway making cornm'^uting conve- 
nient, the city's 13,000 inhabitants doubled in 10 years. In 
addition, a wave of young families and imn^igrants 
created a populMion mix in which 22% are underage 10^ 

In order to cope with rapid housing increases, the 
city organized a municipal housing foundation called 
Vasbyhem to pJan and construct residential facilities that 
would meet housing shortages as v/eW as provide com- ' 
munity services. In recent years, rnany outlying 
municipatitiesjn Sweden have established housing 
enterprises owned by the city and prirriarily engaged in 
building (through indtependent contractors) and^ad- 
ministering dwellings. built in response to critical hous- 
ing shortages. Since the new residential areas in 
Upplands-Vasby were associated wjth an existing city, 
Vasbyhem decided to integrate community and school 
facilities into housing developments rather than into new 
- shopping centers. The schools yvere designed to be con- 
verted into housing when the need for primary schools 
begins to decline. The integrated comrnunity facilities, 
_ however, were designed to serve a rapidly agjng popula- 
tion during the life of the building. - 

^he Vasbyhem Foundatfbn set three Prjn^an/ 
V - -^r the design of its school and comrnur 
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were constructed in a neighborhood called Ekebo in 
1973. Three long low builfllngs contained large 
classrooms, each adjacent to a foyer/coat room and a 
toilet. The cfassrop'ms can later be converted at low cost 
into two-and three-bedroom apartmerrts. Classroohis are 
grouped around a community services center containing 
the permanent facilities designed to serve a changing 
community. These faculties include a'cafe, dinitig room, 
assembly hall/theater, gymnasium, tennis c<5urts, laun- 
dry, handicraft and hobby rooms, and changing rooms 
with lockers that are also used for the adjacent outdoor 
ball diamond, track, and a swimming pool that^rs covered 
during the winter. 

The classroom buildings are flexible because they 




have no interior supports so that partitions can easily be 
moved without structural chaoges. All piping and duct- 
work is contained in the exterior walls and ceilings. 
Similar constructiori is used in classroom buildingsJin 
another Vasby neighborhood called Grimstaby. But in^ 
a#der to improve housing marketability in the futuce^the 
Grinristaby buildings look morfe like homes than the 
barrack-type buildings in Ekebo. 

For information about Swedish policy on integrating 
schooTfacilities, write to Ingemar Mattsson, Rektor, 
Board of Ec^ucation. Ekeby-Vagen 24, S-18262, Djurshoim, 
Sweden. 
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Kulturhuset/a ne^w concept in cultural/c<jmmunity ser- 
vice centers, Is one of the liveliest multi-service facilities 
in Sweden. The first Kulturhuset opened 1n Stockholm 
adjacent to the Swedish Parliament buildrng in 1974. The 
facility has been sb successful that many other cities in 
Sweden are planning similar Kulturhusets. 

, PrimarHy, Kulturhuset is an expanded library, art 
gallery, and municipal services center The building was 
designed to showcase Swedish culturQ^^and lifestyles, to 
serve shoppers and residents in Stockholm's downtown 
apea, to provide services and adult education to a 
burge&ning population of southern Mediterranean im- 
migrants, to increase recr^aiipnart and cultural activities, 
and in general to i m prove the quality of life for residents, 
commuters, and s noppers. 

Thus, Kulturhuset is a one-stop community services 
center where visitors mayjeaye children, browse through 
the library, read newspapers and books frpm foreign 
.(southern Mediterranean) countries, watch TV or educa- 
tional N^ideotapes, choose among an array of exhibitions, 
films, and displays, ^at at^four restaurants, listen to 
deb^ates on current issues, play chess, write a paper, pur- 
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"neater tickets, obtain city maps or appligation 
or government services, rent space for a^cpm- 
activity, or even d&sign a work that can be ^ 
ved for sale trran adjacent art gallery. The building, 
^er was designed for maximum fjexibility so that 
=en ices could be slipped in.wheri needed or re- 
r=c Dy the communtiy. Write to Culture Board of 
- , KulturforvBltning, Hantverkargatan 5, S 11221, 
♦olm, Sweden; " - ^ ^ 

6 " 
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The school^as ^ community service center is^a relatively 
recent phenomenon in France. The Prime Minister 
established an ifiter-rninisterial Committee on Integrated 
Facilities in 1970 as recommended by the fifth federal 
plan— a 5-year study of. social, financial, educationaUand 
cultural trends in France. The frfth plan recommended 
that all existing schools should aim^foward opening their 
prograins and^acrlities^to the comrrnjnity. When planning 
new schools, however, land especiatly.f hose schools 
related to the nation;^ program pfrvew^to^n^const ruc- 
tion, the plan coHceL\«esi Ihe comiTUjnity schools as poles 
of -'urban anim^idn*'— nerve centers of social, cultural, 
and educatfoaal services designed 19 vitalize or revitalize 
the urban core! 

In general, the federal government's fifth plan com- 
mitment to community schools was related to two ex- 
isting movements: the tendency of s^mall schools to open 
their doors to the immunity, and the national program 
for new town development. Projepts developed out of the 
trend to open school doors led to the creation of 
facilities on a smaller scale than the new town projects, 
They^re sociorcultural in character, the' more modest 
ones are integrated with primary or nursery school 
('•rr^aisons de Tenfance"), while facilities at the district 
Je>jel are usually integrated with a lower secondary 
school ("college d'enseignement secondaire" orCES 
such as the Centres educatifs et cutturels at Yerres ar 
istres. 

The new town projects are large (20,000 to 30,000 
square meters) and Jijaye community facilities grouped 
around Or close to a ^hopping center. A peculiarly Frenr 
characteristic of these^ projects is that the buildings an 
their programs ^re designed for iptergenerational use £ 
cordingto theactivity rather than according to the age 
social^CTiaracteri^tics of the users. Consequently, nev* 
school buildings are designed to serve all age levels a 
different tirne^ of the day. They usually^ontain no 
libraries, cafeterias, or recreational or arts facilities. In- 
stead, a freestanding library, usually near a cluster of 
school buildings, is designed to se^ve the community, 
the schools, and the nearby comnrtercial and govern- 
mental centers. Recreation activities are provided to all 
In a *'salle omnispbrt," the well equipped fieldhouse nor- 
mally surrounded by parks, lakes; and play4<ig fields. 
Counseling, guidance, nursing, psychiatric, and health 
services occur'in the "centre de sante." The need for 
facilities housing ctiltural activities, restaurants and 
cafeterias, student activities, clubroomg, studios, 
theaters, and assembly areas Is satisfied in a uniquely 
French invention called "La Maison pourTous," or the 
house for everyone. - 
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The nearly completed new town, St, Quentin-en-Yvelines, 
near Ver^alllete, is the pinnacle of French integrated ser- 
vii^es/c^immunlty school plaijning. The pedestrians-only 
downtovi^n corie contains all the neces^itie&for urban liv- 
ing and working within 5 square blocks: schools, offices, 
nurseries, commercial center, merchandising gallery, 
lake, parks, police station, cultural center,' information 
center, community center for young workers, senior 
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citizen center and, of course, the salle omnisport, centre 
de sante, community/school library and documentation 
center^ and La Maison pour Tous. • 

The combined Qlementdfv and middle school, callfed. 




the Lycee, is attached to another -rench i^nve ■ :^hed 
*'Maison'de la Fornrvatlor vvhich : ontalns j^^iSH^ 
adult education, larrguage iabs, anci.worksnon::. s c^rin- 
cipal distinction between The Lyc^^nd the ^hitIhu ^aeTa 
Formation (both considered schoo. buildingrr no: -a^ 
scholastic activities i is that the Mai son is der.^ c:n£:3 top 
groups of various ages all served by the mLin;.r:inH school 
system, v\^ile the Ly cee is principaUy foreler^enrr 
pupils though it may be used after hours lor .choi^.i^iic 
activities when neeced. 

La Maison pour Tous is a new cohcepi c a corr-' 
munity activities^^nter in French town planr ng. 
Besides St. Quenlm-en-Yvelines there are Meusor Kncor- . 
porated into the Les Roches and Yerres n^w towns. La 
Maison most often contains cultural, social, ifeisure and 
recreational facilities (club rooms, studios, assemblies, 
.theaters, discotheques, and workshops) for the social ^ 
and educational activities of a wide variety of usor fi. 
There are also restaurants, galleries, cafeterias, and 
browsing rooms that are used jointly by school and com^ 
munity groups. ■ , 

Whereas La Maison contains facilities that may 
used by the Lycee, the Lycee does not have TacMitieslhat 
can be used by community groups from La Maison. Mor 
are there examples where the twa institutions joir 
physically or administratively. &ut in some new -o wns 
there is evidence that the community schoo facil ty and ' 
La Maison^often corfipete for constituencies .and service 
providers. 

New towns, however, are not the only integrated serviced 
centers following the French concept of social-cultural , 
activities planning. A Maison pour Toys, for example, is 
also includec;! in an integrated services center built b^ the 
town of Isthss, northwest of MarseiUie. The project, called 
the Istres Educative ^hd Culttfr.il Center, was designed t6 
link the center city wmT)(tti<s Ir^rge dustrial plants anc 
Tiarbor areas to the south ^ ^ec ntly, ^ Isfr^^^ 
center is lacfftecl one kijr -e. :outheast of th^ of J town 
on a cliff Overlobking BTerre ^ake. 
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ting axe$: one very ne%r ^and^ara^el to the cliff, and the 
other perpendicular axis traveling west toward an area 
^hat the city expects>will be developed for housing as a 
resultof the new services center The busiest facilities 
" . (amusement halls, r^taurants^ swimminr pool, and gyrr 
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s crosjL. Surrounding 
1 clusters 4inked b 
r "^ters, maisons po- 
"nat serve all ag»9n- 
ower secondary 
nusic, nursery (con- 
-:^nop facility called 

university exten- 
TiwCQss to the beaich 
iXEHVion center fo^ 
ccr »/ac^nces," This 
iue 5 who are also a- 
to the recreational, eduristicnr^ al, and cultural tic 
n the overall center. In3r^5mgly, the Maisor 
siiiLii e de Vacances is a joir^ :::rcj -ect of the federal 



^ -rnrr^eni and municip^ depur-rnr^- nts of two cities. 
Th 9 Istres Educative and Jiut/ii.. Center is ad- 
sterred by an amalgamatior : agencies, each vi/itt 
)wn structure and managern=n:: rocedures. Their ad- 
strative relationship is defi nec a management 
^. aenrwnt nteaotiated bretweer. tht^ egionarprefet {com- 
missioner) renresenting the fecHerai government andlhe 
president of a community deveiiopment syndicate 
representing the local authorities. An administrative 
committee with representatives fro{n all 15 agencies and 
chaired by :he regional prefet controls^ttie Istres cefiter . 
administratto/i- The federal government appoints the 
overalL manager who coordinates the neel^s and ac- 
tivities of the local agencies. The university bursar acts 
as the center's treasurer and adrrunisters funds that sup- 
port the shared services. / / * 
Completed in 1976, the Istres Educative ana Cultufal 
.Center has since experienced both success and faikjre. 
Architecturally,. the low-rise openr^ess of the buildings 
permitted the users of the facilities to^settJe io rapidly. 
Economically, the shared facilities and integrated equip- 
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ment and service operation reduced both the center's 
capital costs and its operating budget.^Some of these 
savings, however, were offset bij^the relatively high cost 
of the lengthy study and planniiig period. Operationally, 
the center was an instant succd^ with children and 

^ adolescents but adults were slow to takei part in the ac- 
tivities. This was partly due to the lack of comnnunity in- - 
put during the planning process, and partly due to con- 
structir>g the educational buildrm^e first, thus 
misrepresentir^ the center's image as child^centered 
service. Adults, however, began to take part later when 
the library and recreation centers were coQstructect. 

For Information about educajjpnal programs in rela- 
tion to national trends, write to Jacques Treffel, in- 
specteur General Pubtique, Ministere de TEducation, 110 
rue de Crenelle, Paris (7eme), France. For comparative 
studies of the differences bet(Jveen the various* French 

'community schocUs, write to ^amir Abdulak, 119 Rue T 
Lecourbe, 75015, Pahs, France. * 

The reason efl Reporfs...has^ocused on European com- 
munity schools is to collect insights and'expertise that 
will- benefit American community school planners. We 
studied Europe because most of the countries are 
modern industrialized democracies like burs, b*ut never- 
theless there are wide differences among the national 
approaches to community schools. The United States, 
for example, is known for its adjfanc^s in user- 
participation {community input) in community school 
design ^d. planning. Britain tends to insert community 
services into school buildings. West Germany leans 
toward technological advances in facility desig^ Holland 
orients community services and edudationai progr^mS 
toward neighborhood^recreational centers. Sweden 
eclecticaJJy tailors community services to local needs 
and constructs a building around thd aggregation. 
France epgages in social engineering by putting people 
of all ages and backgrounds into facilities designed for a 
spefcific activity. Obvfously, these alterrl^tive approaches 
for providing community services wbuldkqot suit^^ll cif^ 
pumstances, but community school planners should at 
least consider jthem. ^ 
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The principal difference between the European and the 
American comrDtfnity school, movements is that in 
almost all -European nations, the federal government sup- 
ports them and takes an active part in their developjment. 
In Britaln,-the Department of Education and Science pro- 
vides direcl consulting, and professibnal services. In 
West Gernrfkny, the state builds model facilities. In 
Sweden, goverrtment-conducted commissions of enquiry 
produced.a national plarming policy. Similarly, the 
French governrneot conducted a planning study and ' 
subsequently follow^.throbgh with funds forjhe con- 
^truqtion of new buildings, artd, in sorne cases, provided 
permanent staff for administration. . ' 

^ * One benefit gf federal interventjon^ls the joint 
school and coEnnAunity library — much more common in ^ 
Europe thap in the United States. One explanation is that 
any European countries.exert some. federal control- 
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over public libraries; thus the territorial batt4es between 
school aind public libraries rarely occur. ^ 

European planners agree that community schopis cost 
less than building discrete facilities, operate more ' 
cheaply^ conserve energy, anS respond flexibly to change- 
ing community needs. They warn, however, that coor- 
dinated facilities take longer'to pl^an and involve more 
people in the process. The costs fx>r the extra time 
should be'considered in the overall budget. 

Although the schools discussed in this report are 
^ften large complexes of buildings and faci^^ties, the 
gres^t wave of building community school complexes has 
passed. Ey^ry European nation except S'weden is facing 
plummeting birthrates and pupil shortages. Conse^ 
quently, the double blow of declining enrollments and a 
general shorta^g of capital funds has rerouted com-- 
munity schpcrt programs from new complexes into 
surplus space. Apparent^ly, the declining enrollments 
phenomenon occurs at different times in different na- ' 
tipns, but is almost sure to happen in the-industrialized 
democracies. The shift from community school com- . 
plexesto surplus space occurred first in the United - 
States about 1974, appeared l-ater in Britain in 1976" and 
is troubling France today. Because of substantial im- 
migration, Sweden, however, seems to have iemporarily 
escaped the problem. Nevertheless, the rri^jor centers of 
coordinated facilities planning, such as the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and DeveJopment, are re- 
evaluating the community school movement iniight of 
the declining enrollment phenomenon. 

The Programme on Educational Building, Organiz^- 
^ tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2 rue 
Andre-Pascal, 75775 Paris, France, has a series of reports 
on cohnmunity schools in many natiorvs and summary 
reports on worldwide movements. Write to the Pro- y 
/gramme for further information. 
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that in 10 years time theje willsbe about 20 percent fewer 
youngsters in high schools, and this wiil cause problems 
in some districts/However, there is sufficient lead time 
to'make plans to minimize the crisis and even turn the _ 
declining enrollment into an 'opportunity for improving 
secondary'education/ - 

EFL has a 9lide and script presentation on '"EnroJ 
ment Decline ^nd the High School; Crisis or Opp^- 
tunity?'' that describes the issues and reviews the opr " 
tions and opporturHtles. Ij • * w 

• The dempgraphy is clear through Jhe late 1980s, but^ 
from there on jt needs careful ws^tching. */ . 

•v Planning jpptions include improving the conditions for/ 
traditional high schoo( stCidents, expanding educatronal 
opportunities43eyond high school students, linct putting * 
community services intp the high school. 

• Planffing mj^st also reach for creative solutions to staf: 
fing, finance, gcfvernar{ce, and legaf issues. ^ - 

.i ' The presentation has 134 slides, a script, and forms 
fpr participants to rate their own district's options, It^ 
takes about, 1 V2 hours anti shobld be followed by group 
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discussions. Members 6f the ^ staf)\who have made * 
the presentation observed that; \ 

• Most communities have neither begdm to plan nor have 
a planning process t© cope with, high school enrollment 
decline. * * 

• Many of the options have been preempted, by coping^ 
with elementary school decline (e.g., reuse for daycare, 
senior citizens, arts prograncrsT etc.), and by programs in- 
itiated byMocal community colleges, technical institutes, 
and four-year colleges (e.g., adult and vocational educa- 
tion, job retraining, et©:). Thus the high school fs caughf 
in a &t]ueeze, , ^ ^ • ^ 

• Many good ideas are tocquickly dismissed because of 
money, especially with the specter of Canfornia's Prop- 
osition 13. Creative solutions are possible through shar- 
ing programs, staff, facilities, and funding with other 
public agencies. . - 

• Because the^majority of school districts have only one 
high school, various forms of parallel and joint ufee must 
be considered, even itiegal and governance arrange- 
ments have to be changed. 

• High schools may lose the important position they 
have played in most communities'' uotess they start 
broad-basedj^lanning. Planning is defined ^s the effi- * ^ 
cient use of resources to meet established goals and ob- 
jectives. • ^ . ^ • ^ 

We would like to offeran unsolicited endorsement ^ 
from a school principaUn Michigan, "The reaction of 
citizens and educators to [the presentation] has 
alleviated much of our depression a"nd has stimulated a 
great anriaunt of planning and discussion, some realistic 
and some wishful thinking, but qeariy all with a positive 
approach for better education in our schools." 

"Enrollment Decline and the High School: Crisi^ or 
Opportunity?" is available for a one-week rental forS75. 
The-package inciydes slides, script, and up to 25 copies 
of the Rating of the Options" forms- For more rnforma- 
ti9n write to efl or phone Margaret Nyhus 212-751-6214. 

Copies of two EFL publications are available for 
$4.Q0 each prepaid: 7^e Secondjairy School': Reduc{ion, 
Renewal, and Real Estate and Sbrplus School Space': Op- 
tf^ns and Opportunities, 

Richmond, Virginia stands at the confluence of two 
streams of efl Interest: reusing railroad STisj|lions, and 
museums that'allow children to participate yvith the ex- 
hibits. When the state established a science rriuseum it 
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bought the empty railroad station to house it. At present, 
the museurn operates a Discovery Room in 6,000 sq ft of * 
what was once one of the waiting roprhs, but later this- ; 
year work wi4i begin on renovating the remainder of tKe, 
building. It needs a new roof and a great deal of caulking 
to prevent the structure from deteriorating. Later, the 
museum will ljuild a planetarium adjacent to the station. 

The present Discofvery Room contaig^s more than 40 
hands-on exhibits designed to'stimulafe children's in- 
.terest in science. Yhe room is fully accessible to dfe- 
abled visitbrs; tor insYance, the rocks and minerals are 
idientified in' braille. ■ ' . 

Programs are arranged to supplement the science , 
curriculum of school grades 5, 6, and 7. The staff puts a 
lot of emphasis on motivating the kids to interact with 
the exhibits and not just look at them. ' 

For information write to Paul H. Knappenberger^ 
Director^ The Science Museum of Virginia, 2500 West 
Broad Street, Richmond, Virginia 23220. 

When Yale set out to build yet another museum it f^eed 
two ^Foups making different demands about the pro- , 
posed building, but fortunately for the university, one 
design solution satisfied l?w^La<^up^. The city of New 
Haven required thaf th6 site of the museum remain on , ' 
the tax rolls, and students wanted to rnaintgiiK the vjt^ity 
of street life that was in dang^tJ^tsdisappearing if Itn in- 
stitutional building occupiep the st4e. 

The successful design sc^utic^^^^ the Ya!^|jfeenter^ 
for British Art includ^d stores ah«reet level on twd^sid^s 
of the museum. The stores pay prqjperty taxes and attcact 
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people to that section of the street. Critics 4eem to agree 
that the dignity of the building's exterior has not been 
jeopardized by the commercial arcade, and local people 
expressedfpleasure at the^rrangement. Other cities 
should consider this development since on streets where 
institutional buildings have to be sited close to the 
sidewalk, the monumental scale of the waU is often in- 
hospitable to people passing by. And who can resist the 
prospect of tax revenues? 

Educational FaclHUes.LabV'^tO''*®^ Is a nbnjDrofit orjganizatton 
established In 19^ by the Ford Foundation to encourage and 
guide constructive changes in educational and related faclHtie^/ 
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